THE BRONTES

they were right, and, for the eternal enrichment of English
fiction, she went back to personal and authentic experi-
ences. For a little while she considered publishing TJie
Professor, and wrote a preface for it, but then she bethought
herself of the stock-pot into which she had shredded it and
which had long been simmering. When she took off the
lid, she found the broth ready, and she wrote Villette. It
was founded on that searing experience of her own at
Brussels when she fell in love with the unconscious M.
Constantin Heger. It had robbed her of all internal peace
for two years and now she externalized it. Once more,
as in Jane Eyre, she was on sure ground, for she knew what
she was writing about. Technically the book has serious
faults. Lucy Snowe first falls in love with Dr. John, but
when she discovers that he has nothing to give her, she
transfers her heart, as if by post, to Paul Emmanuel, who
has no significance till we are half-way through the book.
And then (the triumph of it!) she comes into her own.
Every word is alive; it burns with those fires of ecstasy
and misery which she had herself been through, and from
which now she came out unscathed. She laid her scene in
its original setting at the pensionnat in the Rue d'Isabelle,
and lived again that which had marred her life and made
her art. A third masterpiece had issued from the
Parsonage.
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